going away; and several of the gallants of which there were
many staying to see the Chancellor return did talk to her
in her birdcage, telling her she was the bird of passage."
The beaten old man had nothing to reply to the taunts of
those about him, for he had never been as strong in rep-
artee as his old friend Ormonde, whose turn for dismissal
was near at hand, but who checked Lady Castlemaine's
gloating over him with one brief, biting sentence.

" Madam,'* he told her in the most gentlemanly tones
possible as she began to heap curses upon his aged head,
ee if you live you will grow old."

A few days after his interview with the King, Clarendon
surrendered the Seal, but the popular clamour against him
was not silenced. Almost* the first thing Parliament did
when it reassembled was to appoint a Committee of Inves-
tigation. There was no constitutional precedent for such
proceedings, but Charles was so anxious to put the Com-
mons in good humour that he allowed them to delve into
administrative matters which were none of their concern.
They found plenty of evidence of waste and inefficiency,
but these faults were so common to government that
they did nothing about it. However, the Commons used
the material for further attacks on Clarendon, and sent
articles of impeachment to the Lords. The Upper House
was on the point of committing him to the Tower when
he took his King's advice, couched almost in terms of com-
mand, and fled to France*

For seven years he lived quietly in Montpelier, writing
industriously his histories and essays. He was really quite
happy studying and remembering himself as a man of ac-
tion. As he reviewed in volume after volume the events of
his life, he would quote himself oracularly on " the prac-
tices of the best times " in matters of constitutional law.
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